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1916-16 

Best lightly, war, upon this ancient town, 

Be not forgetfvl of its brittle making; 

You hnow Us frame; H is dust; remember, breaJdng 

Its images covM bring no new renovm. 

8ee now wJiere the grim Trompette used to frown 
An open sand; the burgher sage, heart-tdking. 
Long since put off his mml and, sword forsaking, 
80 long has wom in peace the dvic gown. 

Best lightly, war, the womsn hâve your crape; 
'' Toucher the judges cried, already gape 
The Unes where Bordelais intrepid stood. 

Seeh not to tum ail vintages to blood; 
Leave ms one city, war, on a brown stream, 
The crunibling comices, the dust, my dream. 
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SUPEBTEEME 

DEAB tide 
That never goes but to retum, 
Making the river bed 
A lie 

In the bright candor 
Of high June at 4 A. M., 
Bears in my ship around the exubérant curve, 
Beside the gentle Lormont hills f ruitful as if in welcome, 
Fp to the long quays, 

Stately, shabby quays of stone tiust-powdered, 
Where rest black hulls processional, 
While anchored in mid-stream smaller vessels 
Tug and strain at chain-lengths 
In flux and reflux of muddied waters. 

Along the portside 

Men dare not more than play with idleness they covet 

In waxing sunshine, 

Swarthy Af ricans 

— In scarcity of whites — 

Lazy in dun labor. 
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Between our rest 

And the rank of sailors' shops and cafés, 

Awake already, 

Freight cars Une the untidy street, 

Gaping to devour our cargo and crawl oflf engorged 

To find an unseen battle-f ront. 

In seasoned stone, brick-trimmed, 

The arc of the old bridge 

Strides over the wide river 

To La Bastide 

Important, 

Sign and certificate of the brave grey city 

Beside and before us 

— Ever built with hands — 

Spire-shattered 

A lordly sky-line, 

And spread 

To hold the central void and columns of the Quinconces ; 

Churches, palaces, monuments, 

Parks and places, 

Houses, 

Descried and suspected. 
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In the skirting street 

Shabby vehîcles 

Hitched to shabby horses 

— ^War residue — 

Little jolting tram-cars out of date, 

Ail waiting to carry me 

Where f rom out innumerable walls 

Life heaves in undistinguishable breatL 

With rising puise 

My life lifts up its head 

In salutation, 

Freed of the weary load of sloth. 

Quickening I greet you, 

City of the tributary vine, 

Greet you 

And expectant stand — 

A f allow field my heart. 
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SAUCE SUPREME 



N 



OON of the moni; 
Golden, 
Breeze-laden. 



Fleet the hours 
That I had gambled 
Knowîng and knowing not 
The whither and when. 

The hours connîved, 

Dîvining the road, devîsed the goal, 

Spared me the dissonant coUapse, 

Mad-cap conspirators in laughter of flight, 

Winking at mortal ecstasy, 

Plotters of heavenly interlude, 

Quîverîng like withdrawing wings 

The day rose into night 

Insensibly. 

In my upper room I sat in the half-light 

Looking out on the drab roofs, 

Tiling, gutters, chimneys, chimney-pots — 

Everywhere behind the clay tremulous sapphire deepening. 
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I was tranquil, grew pensive^ 
Content of my chair — 
In contemplation 
Perilous for ecstasy. 

Suddenly, 

Over my right shouldery 

Without design, 

I looked straight at the young moon, 

Perpendicular, 

Peeping through the sky 

Like a maiden that would. 

My heart did bound. 

And I went down into the QuînoonceSy 

Sahara of parks, but for its trees 

In flanking, vitiated ranks^ 

Sand and more sand 

Beneath its ngly trees, 

Its worm-gnawed, desolate trees, 

Dropping a tainted leaf âge shamelessly 

Though the night was summer, 
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Kuin and curse of trees, ignoble, scrawny, 
Mercif uUy obscured by the night. 

Que voulez-vous? 

It is the park 

And does not lack for benches. 

There are even métal chairs — 

In the day time they are let out for hire 

— "Deux sous, s'il vous plaît" — 

If you happen to sit down. 

But at night they are quite f ree. 

So at night one goes to the Quinconœs 

Inevitably, 

And one is several and sometimes many, 

But when the moon is a maid, 

Young and discreet, 

One in the Quinconces by night, 

May easily be two. 

But never bef ore the night of that young moon 

Did two in the Quinconces 

Tome 
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Mean 
You. 

Oh— 

I was fnll of the god that day, 
Th© droll, 
The secret 
Qodl 
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GRANDES OF 8PAIN 

BUB DES TBOIS-CONILS 

INEVER knew anyone else so well who did not 
tutoyer me. 
In the moment of the chief pain 
You held the distance of the plural 
Between our spirits, 
Though and when 
You inquired Bolîcitously 
Of my apparent suffering. 

If now you were to tutoyer me 
I think for me you would lose something precious, 
Like a castle visited. 
Lazy and obvions 
Is the singular — 

An intrigue in the shadow of a wall at night, 
Af ter which 

You separate without knowing the color of each other's 
hair. 

Grandee of Spain — 

Not yet, 

And I am content 
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SHOPPING— TEA 

THE old marquise, 
Her correspondence done 
— ^Wafered, sealed, stamped, — 
Toddles out of her house of stone — 
Eminently architectural, 
Lof ty entresol, 
Classic pediments, 
Eighteenth century 
Unmistakably, — 
Toddles out 

Like a perambulatiug doU, 
Her thin old self done up in black, 
A décent black, 
Also her thin old hair, 
Toddles out toward 
Shopping 
And 
Tea— 
The f ussy old marquise. 
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BeaUy a nice old dame, 

With her hushands at the front. 

In her roomy old heart 
Is many a comfortable place 
— ^Warm spot multiplied — 
For the boys, 
Ail now in unif orm — 
Horizon blue by préférence, 
But— 
Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
ArtiUery, 
Engineering, 
Aviation, 

Humble auxiliary, 
Corduroy will do, — 
The blessed old marquise, 
Toddling out toward shopping and tea — 
With her husbanda ai the front. 
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Five o'clock 

(Le feeve o'clock I) 

On glittering pavements 

Of the Cours de l'Intendance 

The shoppers^ the saunterers^ aU the observers, the 

observed, the missioners, 
Every window beckons, 
Every door invites, 
Into the rue Sainte-Catherine 
A carriage does not venture 
At this hour 
Of human tide-flood. 
Can the old marquise 
Toddling 

Pick a saf e course ? 
Tes, yes, yes,— 
Tes ! — ^yes 1 

I see her in the big bazaar 
Eue Sainte-Catherine, 
See and foUow her. 
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Eyes agleam 

She holds up for my 

Incurious inspection 

A chaufferette, 

Just purchased 

(She buzzes in my ear) 

For one husband ai the front 

She is sending the chaufferette, 
She explains, 

She did think of a Japanese stove, 
But the lawf ul wif e, she leams, 
Is sending that 

To their hvsband al the front 

"Very convenient," 
Expatiates the old marquise, 
Sly conspirator in comforts 
With the lawf ul wif e 

For their husband at the front 
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And the old marquise 

Can cover her ten fingers, 

Cover them, 

With bagues de poilu, 

Not bought of Street venders 

That hawk dubious wares f rom trays, 

But proudly accepted in gif t 

From the shrewd artificers, 

Her hushands al the front. 

You and I in our alien tongue 
Toying with other rings 
At the Maison Morenne, 
The baubles tumbling 
Among our fingers 
On the velvet 
Voluptuously, 
Chuckle and whisper it ail 
To each other, 
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Whîsper or shout ît ail, 

Saf e in our alîen tongue f rom 

Majestîc proprietor 

Or arguing customer, 

Like a child's vague dream of principality, 

Greater in our own esteem 

Than they 

For our alîen tongue. 

Then off f rom the rings, 

You and I, 

To the Cadets de Gascogne, 

For our f eeve o'clock — 

Tea for you 

(Oh, when wouldn't it be tea for youl). 

For me chocolaté and the noterions cream 

Too thick to pour. 

For both of us the French cakes 

Saccharine. 

In our nook of carvôd oak 

We are très privés, 
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Très privés in the lavender dusk, 
Dusk of the tea hour of old Bordeaux, 
Through which slips the waitress, 
Chocolate-bearer, 
(Your alien teal) 
Très privée, 

As we live for the hour as if we already lived and 

Should live ^ 

Always — 
' You your tea and I my chocolaté. \» 

It was only the five o'clock. 

At the door we face another hour, 

In eracked or cracking clangor 

Beaten from belf ry and belf ry and belf ry, 

At odds with the meridian and one another, 

A blow for a blow, 

In a roui; of dolorous strokes 

That hum on in the still dusk dissonantly 

Tickling tant eardrums 

Like a surgeon's bistoury, 
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As dream dîes into lif e — 

And again the street, 

Quotidian — 

Is it a shriek is silent on our lips ? 

Do you read as in your stricken eyes î 
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ALLEES DAMOUB 

FEVEE blÎBter of the visible city— 
No shade 

On your park benches — 
Take them or leave them, 
Mindiag the glare ; 
No shade 

For the grimy old women 
Seated in bunches knitting oflf the petit verre 
Voluble of their rusty tragédies ; 
No shade 

For the convalescent soldier 
Who has had one tragedy 
(Envisaging a greater) 
And sticks a leg banded to the horizon blue 
Stiff bef ore him ; 
No shade 

On the alert shambling of the obscène old man^ 
Eejoicing, perhaps, in the heavenly heat 
That through years and palsy 
Spurs him co new speed 
On his ancient, chosen way. 
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Children traîl their play over the parched sand 

As careless of the lack of shade 

As the drab basilîca 

Squatting there 

A sleeping cat iinder the sun, 

TTgly old and ugly new. 

Alleys they are, 

If alleys be tetrahedral. 

Love at a tangent 

Always. 

Allées d'amour, 

I love you for your njame. 
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RELIQUES 

I. THE LITTLE WIDOW 

WHY did you f ail at the Aisne and not at the Marne 
Two weeks beforeî 
Who knows ? 
But I know it was a mercy 
To the child in my body — 
Two weeks of mercy more. 

A zouave of your régiment, 

Wounded and on leave, 

Stopped at the door and 

Asked of the concierge 

If I lived hère. 

I was away at my work 

{Mercy) 

So he lef t the word with her 

That you had f allen 

At Crouy, 

A bayonet thrust. 

The woman was wise 
And f eared for the child 
(Mercy). 
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She went to my brother, 

The fireman, 

At the engine house 

And paased the word to him. 

He let me sleep that nîght^ 

Me and the child 

{Mercy), 

And came to me early in the moming. 

He put his arms around me 

And told me — 

But at such an hour 

As soon as I saw him 

I knew — 

And then he had to go back. 

You f ell a brave man 
At Crouy 

And we were brave, 
But I cried. 
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II. THE WIDOW: STYLE NOBLE 

WE ordered masses for the repose of your soûl, 
An existence of which I am not sure. 
I know you had a body 
Killed at Crouy 
Or, 

As in the governmental bulletin, 
"Fallen on the field of honor.'' 
Your body we hâve not been able to find. 

Your mother grieved at the loss of that, 

Deprived of the consolation of carryîng flowers 

To you, the lifeless — 

Hi-deous immortelles 

Publishing their incapability of decay 

Near the decay of you. 

I hâve no part in such ideas. 

I am no Crazy Jane of Castile 

To keep beside me in the bed at night 

Your body in a glass case. 
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I hâve known you 

And you were your body, 

A gentle teacher, 

Patient, 

To make me love 

What at first in it 

I hated, 

The animal 

About whose soûl I never troubled. 

When the call came 

I was dry-eyed, 

And at the other notification 

I was still dry-eyed. 

But f rom the first 

I had foreknowledge 

Of the end, 

I lived in it. 

I hâve joined with your family 
In the payment of masses. 
But while they prayed 
I thought. 
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For the thought 

I needed ail my time. 

Others tried to keep me busy 

With visiting the hospitals, with bandages and flowers, 

With talking to the wounded and reading to them. 

In self-def ence I had to do something 

That they wanted, 

So I knitted socks — 

Knitting 

I could think. 

And I thought of a plan 

That waa more than a mass for yon — 

In défiance of the religion 

Which is ours to obey, 

To order thîs body 

Which is mine 

Bumed, 

And the ashps scattered to the winds 

At Crouy, 

Dust to your dust 

Unburied, 

If the winds connived. 
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And I started f rom the house 

For my solicitor 

To hâve the order written into my will, 

But out of doors 

I asked myself : 

"What is the use, 

Why bother people when I shall be dead ?" 

So I walked to the f amily graveyard 

And looked through the gratings 

At the empty shelf in the vault 

Beside the tablet we hâve inscribed to you, 

"Fallen on the field of honor in defence of our suUied 

land"— 
A few words more than the governmental bulletin. 
On the empty shelf 
Among your people, 
Who are nothing to me, 
I shall let my body 
Lie, 

As they would hâve it, 
And you and I 
Who were one flesh 
Once 

Shall stay apart. 
Then I walked home to my knitting. 
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UST uni» diiflt, 
But not your dust to mine. 
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PARC BORDELAIS 

WITHOUT the City 
Soldiers 

Convalescent of their wounds 
Seated within this 
Peace. 

Sunlight 

Through airy trees filtering on them 

Health. 

Staccati of child laughter, 
Chattering nursemaids. 

Horizon blue under the trees, 
Khaki, corduroy, fezzes, 
Red pantaloons under the trees — 
How far away the city 1 

You the giver, 

Did you know park in your healing gift is 

Paradise ? 
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IDYL 

OUT of the sea 
Brown glance sparkling 
To me in laughter 
Under pencilled scimitars, 
Brown hair grown deep 
On ribbon of brow, 
Cbeeks claret and cream, 
N'ose (did your mother wink at a Jew ? 
Oh, handsome Jew!), 
But— 
Mouth the bow that cupid bent. 

Out of the sea, 

Out of the sea 

Forgetfulness, 

Eespite of every suffering 

For slimness bumished 

Of Biscayan sun — 

Miracle's creaky joints unbend, 
Doddering pander a yearling prances. 
Fie on the jubilation ! — 
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And war, and war — 

Love is now that, 

O sea and Biscayan sunl 

Youth. 
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MAROCAINS 

BUE DE GALLES AT SUNSET 

BLACKAMOOES 
Along the street where ail hâve passed save pity, 
Sombre images 
Draped în soiled folds of burnoose, 
Once white, 
And turbaned, 
Pointîng inward witb theîr gnawed beards. 

Groups of them soattered over the sweatîng street 

Surdly grunting, murmuring. 

A f ringe of shabby fantassins 

And snub-nosed negro troopers smiling ivory. 

One fat woman on one doorstep 

In a sort of wrapper 

Squalls at another fat woman on another doorstep 

In a sort of wrapper. 

Jnst around the corner a poste de police— 

The police are always just around the corner. 

In the end of the street where bread exacts its price 

Midsummer sun is setting 

Gratis. 
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You Blackamoors in the slant light, 
Are you tellîng stories of Granada 
Among the squalling women 
Hereî 

l'U wager not ! 
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PLACE DE LA COMEDIE AFTER DINNEB 

COFFEE and sipping rows 
On each long terrasse lighted. 

In the spacious place between 

Nothing 

But wide paving blocks 

TJnder the sky 

And occasionally a pedestrian sauntering. 

Above 

The heavens hâve opened 

A topless blue opening — 

No stars yet trailing the departed sun. 

Wingèd 

Our footsteps on the paving blocks, 

In our veins ether coursing, 

Aspiring. 

Whither? 
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ELEVATION 

TO L. K. 

^LAT, pla/'— 

Light 
Shattered in the violet summits, 
Or is it gold that beats on being like blood \ 
Earer the walls 
Step f rom their bases, 
Lean and jostle, 
Tum in the blast, 
Streams f rayed air 
TJp the ruthless spiral 
Leaving of life 
A tremulous spoîl, 
Tierce 
Fiercer yet 
The dark relentless 
TJrging its sightless heat 
TJpon my sight, 
Oh, must it 
In the plethoric silence 
Blind me 
To the host 
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TJncloseted ? 

I would shrîek out against the bondage 

Coidd I once hâve f ree 

My voiee! 

When you gave its second speed 

Yonr breathing • 

Ail you fonnd to say was 

"Swine." 
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THE 8WAN 
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Y heart to-day is bruised with old affections, 
The loving and the leaming ta unlove — 
And with a child's wonder of them, 



And a resentment of new passions, 

For they do cloud 

A cloudless aftemoon in Orléans 

That found itself a night; 

A moming in Fontainebleau, 

The forest, 

When of the rocks and trees I was not jealons, 

And hère, 

In this hushed garden, 

Husk of the noon that's quick with storm, 

Does my heart grieve because you do not sing, 

swan? 

Because you do not sing 

1 in my f oolish sorrow sit 

And painfully hear the heartbeats 
Of the f aint of heart. 
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If ever the thunder 

Snap the spell of voiceless beat, 

Perhaps the iinheard cry 

That jostled the quick among the Beyehac hills, 

O swan, 

My swan, 

At length would he 

For me 

Tour song. 
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TENDEBNE88 
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EIVEE, 

Enriching the banks that touched him, 
Bearing them gladness^ 



In f ar-shining distances, 
Over invisible horizons 
He is gône, 

Losing, 
Lost never. 
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MON FOYER 

PLACE PIEEEE-LAFFITTE 

THE ten-sou lamp IVe tumed to shade its modest 
glow, 
Heap up the fire now, cher ami, — 
My fif teen sous of twig and branch, — 
Lay them criss-cross with ail your savant craf t 
Of an expert expérience, 

And while November steals back to the shadowy corners, 
Each in his arm-chair 
We'U loose onr thoughts and words to rove, 
And you may want to pause once more at "Parsif al" 
(Though the Boche did write it), 
Still new to you of France, 
And question the intriguing tableau 
Of renunciation and Amfortas' cure. 
Or, if you insist on the great argument, 
Attuning my frail pipe to that 
l'U strive to hymn 
The wonder of the Pyreneean night 
And the persuaded rapture 
(O nuit d'ivresse et d'extase suprême!), 
Whose touch unholy 
My poor fingered heart 
Made whole. 
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And ail is well bef ore the cheerf ul flame, 

And in our comfort we agrée 

We'd strip the skin f rom off onr flesh 

And the twitching nakedness 

In boiling oil we'd plunge, 

Bather than find ourselves again 

In love — 

It even nsed to make you cry, 

You said! 
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TBOPEY 

SCKEAM of alarm clock 
Rupturing doubtf ul nappings 
Turns jarring on the power again. 
Puises too quickly pumping choke the laggard breath, 
Nerves ashudder tighten, 
And consciousness wrenched back 
Knows in the November darkness 
That moming is hère without the light 
And at the station a train waiting. 

Now 

It must be 

Vp 

To shiver 

Dressing, packing — 

And catch the early train for La Eochelle. 

TJnwilling in flesh 

I stumble to the casement, pnsh it wide, 

Draw in the damp, chill air, 

And panse. 
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Against the dark sky I can just shape out 

The f acing of massive houses across the place, 

A hint of the tower of Pey-Berland, 

A darker darkness for the cathedral wing; 

No pigeons are gurgling in the little square, 

Flown to their shelter of the night ; 

A lone early passer, lost in shadow, 

Clieks his shoes 

Down in the canyon of the rue des Trois-Conils, 

Which forthright f rom my window focuses 

Where dawn will gather. 

While I panse 

The pounding arteries subside, 

Nerves go slack, 

Forgotten the stations and trains 

In the ebbing ofF of life that now. 

As once each day, 

Must sink so far into the encompassing sea 

That yields it ever until the f aint and final dawn 

Which is éclipse. 
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Can the siin flare that thin cleft of street alongî 
From his new torches will its slieer walls 
Kindle into Windows of cold flame ? 
Wîll life the living stare from those dim clîffs, 
Bom once again to walk a trustful hand in hand 
Besîde the world-old day? 

Then the raw moment, sole, 

When the surging, dammy universe îs of ourselves, 

The womb and tomb, 

Wavers to the first suspicions lightenîng 

Of the dawn. 
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the "Sonnets from the Patagonian" sometimes merely amazed, 
in the présent instance, stimulâtes and satisfîes. The volume is 
a séries of pitiless photographs of profligate men and vromen 
who fritter away life, seeking new pleasures, new sensations. 
It is a gallery of inurable poseurs. Mr. Evans's method of 
approach is irony, and each poem is a vial of acid. 

A DILEMMA. By Leonidas AndreîyeflF. Translated from the 

Russian by John Coumos. Cloth, 75 cents net; postage, 7 

cents. A remarkable analysis of mental subtleties as experi- 

enced by a man who is uncertain as to whether or not he it 

insane. A story that is Poe-like in its intensity and full of 



grim hutnor. "One of the most interesting Hterary studies of 
crime since Dostoieffsky's Crime and Punishment/'— CMVa^a 
Evening Post. 

DISCORDS. A volume of poems by Donald Evans. Thèse 
poems hâve no sermon to preach, no evils to arraign, no new 
scheme of things to propound. They are poems written in the 
sincère joy of artistic création, and they possess a compelling 
music and an abiding beauty. This poet, who is singing only 
for the pleasure of singing, in his sixty or more poems that 
make up the volume, offers vivid glimpses of the stress and 
strain of modem life. He thinks frankly, and his utterances 
are full of free sweep and a passionate intensity. Dark green 
boards, $1.00 net; postage, 8 cents. 

SWANWHITE. By August Strindberg. A Fairy Drama, 
translated by Francis J. Ziegler. Second édition. Cloth, 75 
cents net; postage, 8 cents. "A poetic idyl, which is charming 
in its sweet purily, delightful in its optimism, elusive in its 
complète symbolism, but wholesome in its message that pure 
love can conquer evil. So out of the cold North, out of the 
mouth of the world's most terrible misogynist, comes a strange 
message — ope which is as sweet as it is unexpected. And 
August Strindberg, the enemy of love, sings that pure love is 
all-powerful and all-conquering."—%S'^rf#iflr/î^W, Mass., Repuh» 
lican, 

THE WOMAN AND THE FIDDLER. A play in three acts 
by Ame Norrevang. Translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. 
Herman Sandby. Qoth, uncut édges, 75 cents net. By mail, 
83 cents. This play is based upon one of the legends of the 
iîddlers who used to go about from valley to valley, playing 
for the peasants at their festivities. 

FOR A NIGHT. A novelette by Emile Zola. Translated from 
the French by Alison M. Lederer. Qoth, 75 cents net. Post- 
age, 10 cents. The imaginative realism, the poetic psvchology, 
of this story of the abnormal Thérèse who kills her lover; of 
the simple minded Julien who becomes an accessory after the 
fact for love of her, and finally "let himself fall*' into the river, 
having first dropped the body of Colombel over, are grippin^ 
and intense. The masochism at the basis of the love of Thérèse 
and G>lombel, resulting in the murder, is depicted with won- 
derful art and yet without any coarseness. The author does 



not moralize, but with relentless pen delineates that madness of 
Thérèse sown in her soûl from birth — a madness which her 
convent training rather enhances than abrogates. The book 
contains two other typical Zola stories: "The Maid of the 
Dawber" and "Compliments"— two delightful, crisp bits of 
literature. 

FROKEN JULIE (Ck)UNTESS Juua). A Naturalistic Tragedy, 
by August Strindberg. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 
Says Mr. James Huneker: It is an emotional bombshell. The 
social world seems topsy-turvied after a first reading. After 
a second, while the gripping power does not relax, one realizes 
the writer's deep, almost abysmal knowledge of human nature. 
. . . Passion there is, and a horrible atmosphère of reality. 
Everything is brought about naturally, inevitably. Be it under- 
stood, Strindberg is never pornographie, nor does he show a 
naked soûl mere^r to afford a charming diversion, which is the 
practice of some French dramatists. That kitchen — fancy a 
kitchen as a battlefield of soûls I — with its good-hearted and 
pious cook, the impudent scoundrel of a valet eager for 
revenge on his supenors, and the hallucinated girl from above 
stairs — it is a tiny epic of hatred, of class against mass. 

THE LIVING CORPSE (Zhivoi Trup). A Drama in six Acts 
and twelve Tableaux, by Count Léo N. Tolstoï. Second édi- 
tion. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. There is no ques- 
tion as to the tremendous power and simple impressiveness of 
this posthumous work, which is the literary sensation of the day 
not alone in Russia, but throughout Europe. As a protest 
against certain marriage and divorce laws, the absurdity of 
which is portrayed with a satiric pen, "The Living Corpse" is 
a most effective document. 

SUCH IS LIFE. A Play in five Acts, by Frank Wedekind, 
Author of "The Awakening of Spring," etc. Second édition. 
Qoth, gilt top, raw edge, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.34. Whatever 
Wedekind's thème may be, it is always sure to be treated in a 
strikingly original fashion. In "Such is Life" it is Regality 
and Kingship, Though the locale is mediaeval Italy, the scène 
might as well hâve been laid at the présent day, but this was, 
perhaps, too dangerous. While satire runs as an undercurrent 
throughout, the play is primarily one of tense dramatic situa- 
tions and a clearly outlined plot, fuU of color and action. Por- 
tions of the play are written in verse— verse that runs with 
almost Elizabethan fîre and impetuosity. 



FAIRY QUACKENBOSE. By Arthur K. Stem. A Fairy Taie 
with Modem Improvements, Illustrated by Iredell. A book 
for sheer joy and enjoyment is this taie of modem Fairyland. 
Its whimsicalities, its nonsense, its jingling rhymes will amuse 
children of ail âges, if they be six or sixty, and its simple, 
direct and appealing language make it particularly pleasant 
reading.. A fairy taie no parent or teacher can afford to be 
without Boards. Net, 75 cents. By mail, 84 cents. 

PLAYS AND SONNETS. By Emest Lacy, 2 volumes, printed 
on hand made paper and illustrated wiâi 7 etchings, bound 
in Vellum de Luxe cloth, gilt top, deckle edge. Price per vol- 
ume, $1.75. Sold separately or together. Volume I: THE 
BARD OF MARY REDCLIFFE, a play in 5 Acts. 
xix + 205 pp. Volume II: RINALDO, THE DOCTOR OF 
FLORENCE, a play in 5 Acts. CHATTERTON, a one-Act 
play. SONNETS, vii + 237 pp. Thèse three plays and sixty 
odd sonnets are wrîtten with lucidity and émotion. A human 
heart throbs through them. The plays hâve won the approba- 
tion of the greatest living authority and historian of the Eng- 
lish drama, Prof. A. W. Ward, of Cambridge. The Sonnets 
hâve evoked a fine critical tvlogy from that greatest student 
of the Elizabethan sonnets (including Shakespeare's) — Sir Sid- 
ney Lee. Enthusiastic critics hâve pronounced both "The Bard 
of Mar3r Redcliffe" and "Rinaldo" as the greatest plays ever 
written in America. 

EPHEMERA. Greek Prose Poems. By Mitchell S. Buck. 
Printed throughout on Japan Vellum paper from eight point 
Old Style Caslon type, and bound in half vellum, Fabriano 
sides, paper label on the back in two colors; gilt top, deckle 
edge. Edition limited to 750 copies. Priée, $2.25 net. The 
two séries of antique sketches contained in this volume show 
the art of rhythmic prose, so successfuUy used in French by 
such writers as Baudelaire and Pierre Louys, presented directly 
in the English language. The médium selected is handled 
freely and delicately, securing its eflFects without obvious^effort 
or strain. And the fifty "pastels" form a collection heretofore 
unknown to American poetry. The impressions one receives 
are not only delightful, but also not unfaîthful to the fascinat- 
ing âge they limn. A keen perception of beauty has not dis- 
torted a necessary faithfulness to subject-matter; and those 
who still admire the flowers of past âges will find them hère, 
still fragrant. 



DANTE AND OTHER WANING CLASSICS. By Albert 
Mordell, cloth, fl.OO net. GEORGE BRANDES, the world's 
greatest living literary critic, wrote to the author after read- 
Ing this book: "If I originally had any scruples against your 
fundamental idea, thèse scruples completely ceased when I 
thoroughly examined the exécution of your plan. Now I am 
of your opinion. It îs necessary to say once for ail that thèse 
books of past times no longer correspond to our intellectual 
needs. You hâve had the courage to say it frankly. Even if 
they attack it at présent, in the future, and not at ail in a 
distant future, they will be grateful to you for having said it" 

VIE DE BORDEAUX. By Pitts Sanbom. A volume of poems 
in English. Boards, net $1.00. In this book of free verse 
Mr. Sanbom has interpreted the soûl of old Bordeaux in the 
hour of war. The poems are executed with a rare fidelity of 
realism and rhythm and they show a France curiously and 
sublimely unafraid, fulfilled of the joy of living, but quite 
indiffèrent to death. The sorrow, the terror, the cruel wastage 
of war are everywhere présent in the volume, but the author 
has adopted the method of painting the panorama far removed 
from the front; where the écho of the tumult of guns is 
"heard" only in the daily life of those who are not fighting. It 
is perhaps in his portrajral of France's intrepid womanhood 
that Mr. Sanbom is most moving, and his analysis of grief 
marks him as a real psychologist. 

NINE POEMS FROM A VALETUDINARIUM. By Donald 
Evans. Boards, net $1.00. In this latest volume we hâve 
Donald Evans, the arch-attitudinist, the maker of glittering and 
feverishly adroit phrases, suddenly become grave and simple, 
unaffected and humble, deserting the melodrama of Futurism 
and retuming to académie prosody. Those who know his 
previous work will say some fundamental upheaval of spirit 
has occurred in the poet. Is he now emerging from behind 
his awful barriers? Has he conquered life, himself? About 
this book there is a halo of beauty and an ennobling music that 
mark only poetry of indisputable fineness. For the first time 
this sardonic singer writes in a mood of suprême révérence. 

MODERN AUTHORS' SERIES. 

Under this title appear from time to time short storîes and 
dramas, chîefly translations from the works of modem European 
authors, each containing from 32 to 64 pages. Printed in large. 



clear type and tastefuUy bound in gray boards with paper label. 

Each 35 cents net; by mail, 40 cents. Now ready: 

SILENCK From the Russian of Leonîdas Andreîyeff. Second 

édition. An unusual short story Uiat reads like a poem in 

prose by the leading exponent of the new Russian school of 

novelists. 

MOTHERLOVE. From the Swedish of August Strindbcrg. 
Second édition. An example of Strindberg's power as analyst 
of human nature. 

A RED FLOWER. By Vsevolod Garshin. A powerful short 
story by one of Russia's popular authors, unkown as yet to 
the English-speaking public. 

THE GRISLEY SUITOR. From the Gcrman of Frank Wede- 
kind. An excellent story of the De-Maupassant type. 

RABBI EZRA AND THE VICTIM. By Frank Wedekind. 
Two sketches characteristic of the pen oi this noted German 
author. 

Other volumes in Préparation. 

Circulars of Subscription Bocks free on Request. 



